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the station there. It was an awfully hot day; not a whit less so than the day
before; but we boldly adventured through the burning sunshine up into the
town, inquiring our way to the residence of Burns. The street which brought
us from the station is called Shakspeare-street, and at its extremity we saw
"Burns Street" on a corner-house; the lane so designated having formerly
been called "Mill Hole Brae." It is a vile lane, paved with small hard stones
from side to side, bordered by cottages or mean houses, built of stone and
whitewashed, and one joining to another through the whole length of the
street, not a tree, not a blade of grass between the paving-stones, hot as Tophet,
reeking with a genuine Scotch stink, dirty, and infested with dirty children,
and women who seemed to be hopelessly scrubbing the thresholds of their
wretched dwellings. I never saw an outskirt of a town, in which it would be
more miserable to live. We inquired for Burns's house; and a woman pointed
across a narrow street to a two-story house, built of stone and white-washed,
[85] like the rest, not a separate house, but contiguous with its neighbor;
perhaps a little more decent-looking than most of the houses there, though
I hesitate in saying so. I saw no inscription on the door, bearing reference
to Burns, though there was one which designated it as being now occupied
either as a ragged or industrial school, I forget which. We were instantly
admitted, on knocking, by a servant-girl who smiled intelligently when we told
our errand; and she showed us into a little, low, very plain parlor, not more
than twelve or fifteen feet square. A young woman (a teacher in the school,
I think,) soon appeared, and told us that this had been Burns's usual sitting-
room, and that he had written many of his songs here. She then led us up a
narrow staircase into a little bed-chamber, over the parlor. Connecting with
it, there is a very small room, or windowed closet, which, she said, Burns had
used as a study; and the bed-chamber was the one in which he slept in his life
time, and died at last. Altogether, it is a very poor and unsuitable place for a
pastoral and rural poet to live or die in; and it is even more unsatisfactory
than Shakspeare's house, which has a certain picturesqueness. The [86]
narrow lane, the paving-stones, and the brotherhood of wretched hovels, are
depressing even to remember.

It was an infernally hot day. After leaving the house (which I wish were
worthier of its consecration) we found our way to the principal street of the
town, which is of very different aspect from this wretched outskirt. Here we
entered a hotel, and ordered luncheon, meanwhile reading a Dumfries guide-
book which we found there. It informed us, among other things, that Prince
Charles Edward had once spent a night in this very hotel. When we had
rested and refreshed ourselves, we again set forth, and inquired the way "to
the Mausoleum of Burns; and coming to St. Michael's church, we saw a man
digging a grave, and he let us into the church-yard, which was crowded full
of monuments. Their general shape seems peculiar to Scotland, being a tablet
of marble or other stone, within a frame, something like that of a looking-
glass, and standing upright, sometimes to the height of ten, fifteen, twenty